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COVER 

From one of Andrey Avinoff's 
water colors comes the pictured 
English holly, in cultivated form 
with silver-margined leaves, shown 
on the cover. 

English holly decorated Roman 
festivals; its branches over the old 
Teuton doorways gave midwinter 
refuge to the sylvan sprites; being 
evergreen, it was to the Druids a 
sacred tree; and today it is a great 
favorite in English gardens. 

It thrives in our own Southeast, 
is extensively grown in the North- 
west for Christmas decorations. Our 
own Christmas holly is native in the 
South and northwards along the 
coast. Its leaves are duller and the 
berries a less brilliant red, but what 
would our Christmas be without it? 
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DECEMBER CALENDAR 


CHRISTMAS CAROL FESTIVAL 

More then twenty local choirs and choruses represent- 
ing different heritages will give the seventeenth ‘‘United 
We Sing’ carol festival in Music Hall twice on Sunday, 
December 13, at 2:00 and 4:00 p.m. Costumes of the 
nations and a Pageant of the Tree make the occasion 
colorful. Marshall Bidwell and Mrs. Samuel Ely Eliot 


are in charge 


ANDREY AVINOFF: THE MAN 

Paintings, prints, drawings, books, photographs, and 
lepidoptera are being shown in the second-floor fine arts 
galleries from December 3 through January 3. This 
Andrey Avinoff commemorative exhibition is presented 
by the Institute and the University of Pittsburgh in con- 
junction with the publication of W7/d Flowers of Western 
Pennsylvania and the Upper Ohio Basin, with text by O. E. 
Jennings and illustrations by Dr. Avinoff, both former 


directors of Carnegie Museum. 


EXPERIMENTAL GALLERY 

The subject of Impressionism is presented in a small 
experimental pavilion on the first floor, centering on the 
work of Claude Monet. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 

The Mep1iaEvAL AND RENAISSANCE ARMS AND ARMOR 
lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art with several 
pieces from the William Randolph Hearst collection, ex- 
hibited with assistance from district steel companies, con- 
tinues on the first floor of the Institute. 


DEADLINE FOR WILDLIFE 
The story of wildlife conservation presented by the 
Museum, with assistance from the Pennsylvania Game 


Commission, continues on the first floor. 


SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED LECTURE SERIES 
Music Hall, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M. 


Admission only by membership card 


December 8—Tu Titan: Story or MICHELANGELO 
One showing only at 8:15 P.M., in Music Hall 

An extraordinary documentary film produced by Con- 
temporary Films, Inc., that recreates the work, life, and 
times of Michelangelo without showing a glimpse of a 
human actor. The narration is given by Fredric March. 


December 15—IceLanp, Capri or THE NortH 
Robert Davis in color films will visit the Icelandic 
people, and go on glacier hikes, to active volcanoes, fish- 


ing for thirty-ton fin whales. 


NEW ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISPLAYS 

Opening December 12 on the third floor is the first 
display of artifacts collected by the Museum's Upper 
Ohio Valley Archeological Survey. This marks com- 
pletion of the Survey's third year and takes up the story 
where the first-floor exhibit in Exhibition Hall leaves off. 

On your way to the Institute Cafeteria, stop and study 
the panel next to the elevator, showing the excavation of 
old Fort Pitt by our Section of Man during recent work 
on Point Park. 


STORY HOUR AT THE LIBRARY 
Regular story hour for six- to twelve-year-olds comes 
each Saturday at 2:15 p.M., in the Boys and Girls Room. 
Only one pre-school story hour, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 8, at 10:30 a.m.; a talk for mothers at the same time. 


THE ART OF CONSERVATION 

Students in the Division of Education’s Saturday art 
classes have lately been concentrating on DEADLINE FOR 
Witpuirz. A selection of the resulting drawings is now 
on display on the first floor at the Museum. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION 


In this season of giving, members of the Carnegie Institute Society should gain a particular sense of pride 
from knowing that annual contributions help to provide a vital cultural service for the entire community. 
Would you like to share this pleasure of Society membership? 

Then give a membership to a friend this Christmas! 

Your recipient will enjoy these membership privileges: 

e ELEVEN BEAUTIFUL COLOR TRAVELOGUES 
e MONTHLY ISSUES OF CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
e INVITATIONS TO PREVIEWS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 
e MEMBER’S RATE FOR HOBBY CLASSES 


Membership in Carnegie Institute Society is the perfect gift—a compliment to the cultural interests of 
the giver as well as the one receiving. Call MAyflower 1-7300 for particulars. 
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ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


WILD FLOWERS OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
AND THE UPPER OHIO BASIN 

By O. E. JENNINGS 

WITH WATER COLORS BY ANDREY AVINOFF 

University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1953 
Two volumes; pages 10 x 14 inches ($60.00) 

Vol. 1, pp. Ixxv + 574 


Vol. 2, 200 water-color plates with descriptive text 


HE far places, where frontiers of knowl- 
"Baie may quickly be rolled back, are ir- 
resistible to certain scientist-naturalists. Others 
of this calling choose some more familiar 
region, spend years in quiet and unspectacular 
work, and find in the end that they too have 
expanded the horizons of learning. If they, 
and the regions in which they dwell, are 
peculiarly fortunate, they will have brought 
pleasure and understanding to their neighbors 
as they bring their work to fruition. 

Just now the Pittsburgh area and the Upper 
Ohio region are privileged to share with 
O. E. Jennings and the late Andrey Avinoff 
in the scientific, literary, and artistic skills 
with which these two good citizens have 
been blessed. Their two-volume work on the 
wild flowers of the region bears every evidence 
of being a true ‘labor of love,’’ the mag- 
nificent fulfillment of a task they assumed 
years ago as an obligation to the community. 
The books will stand as an enduring monu- 
ment to the author, the artist, and the institu- 
tions which made them possible. 

One wishes that Hollywood had not pre- 
empted and debased many of our more ex- 
pressive and emphatic adjectives—they would 
surely be appropriate in describing these 
volumes. As examples of the bookmaker’s 
art they are sumptuous: they have made use 
of specially designed papers, pleasing and 
artistic typography, and binding that is both 
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handsome and sturdy. The water-color plates, 
of which more later, suggest those exquisite 
hand-colored illustrations in some of the finer 
natural history works of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Lovers of fine books will enjoy owning 
and handling these. 

Everything that should be contained in 
such a work has been included. The scientific 
botanist will find Dr. Jennings’s keys and 
plant descriptions clear, concise, and accu- 
rate. Soil scientists, geologists, and others 
who work tangentially to botany will find 
illuminating discussions of their special fields 
as contributing to the development of a local 
flora. For the historian, there is an account of 
botanical exploration in the Upper Ohio 
Valley. A gazetteer of local place names, past 
and present, is of great service to geography. 
Text treatment is in the best tradition of 
ecology and conservation. The wild-flower 
lover who makes no pretensions to botany 
will use Dr. Avinoff’s plates as a sure and 
convenient means of identifying common 
species. For the artist, Dr. Avinoff has dis- 
played extraordinary skill, taste, and insight 
in the use of his media. 

When Dr. Jennings assumed his duties as 
curator of botany at Carnegie Museum in 
1904, he found an herbarium of twenty thou- 
sand specimens, most of which had been col- 
lected in Allegheny County. Other portions 
of western Pennsylvania, as well as con- 
tiguous areas of southwestern New York, 
northeastern Ohio, northern West Virginia, 
and western Maryland, all of which combine 
to form a natural area, had been largely neg- 
lected. The germinal idea of a local flora for 
this region soon followed, and through the 
long years field work by Dr. Jennings, his 
associates, and others similarly inspired has 








provided specimens and filled gaps in our 
knowledge, so that after a lapse of almost 
fifty years the idea has now become a reality. 

Along with others who are privileged to 
work in this region, Dr. Jennings has become 
progressively aware that the Allegheny 
Mountains area is, biologically speaking, one 
of the world’s wonderlands. For hundreds of 
millions of years this region has stood above 
the surrounding sea, a refuge for plants and 
animals committed to life on the land. When 
at a much later geologic period glacial ice 
advanced and receded, much of the area of 
which this work treats was free of ice, still 
a haven for species inexorably forced south- 
ward by glaciers. Remnants of the ancient 
flora and fauna of half a continent were pre- 
served, some of them to this day. European 
botanists have a sense of walking among liv- 
ing fossils as they look at our tulip poplar, 
sassafras, and sweet gum. Here that cosmic 
process of trial and error that we term evolu- 
tion has been a long time at work. 

In no other book with which this reviewer 
is familiar are the influences and forces that 
operate to create a local flora so lucidly set 
forth. All the contributing factors—climate, 
soil, topography, plant migration, and hu- 
man influence—are given their proper empha- 
ses. The flora of the Upper Ohio Valley 
emerges as a dynamic thing, highly con- 
servative and yet constantly changing. No 
organism is viewed save as it is affected by its 
environment, and as it takes its place in a 
living community. This is, of course, the 
essence of modern ecology. 

Within the scope of his work, Dr. Jen- 
nings has included virtually all the territory 
drained by the Monongahela, the Allegheny, 
and the Upper Ohio. In addition he has 
treated the Lake Erie plain of Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio, and has included portions 
of eastern West Virginia, western Maryland, 
and northwestern Virginia, areas from which 
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plants may be expected to invade the Ohio 
Valley. Diagnostic keys to orders, families, 
genera, and species are given. All species, as 
well as all recognized subspecies and forms, 
of flowering plants within the region are 
described and discussed. Geographical ranges, 
with more detailed notes on local distribu- 
tion, are included, along with habitat notes, 
helpful pointers for identification, and eco- 
nomic relationships. Distributional maps ac- 
company many of the species discussions. 

Any compiler of a flora is faced with dif- 
ficult decisions as to species to be included and 
excluded, particularly in such disputed genera 
as Crataegus and Rubus, to name only two of 
many. Dr. Jennings has chosen to be moder- 
ately conservative, not admitting all the 
novae that have been proposed, nor excluding 
those in which specific characters seem well 
established. Most botanists will see the logic 
of his position, even though they may dis- 
agree in detail. 

Volume II of this work contains 200 water- 
color plates by Dr. Avinoff, each plate pro- 
tected by a cover sheet. Opposite the plates 
are descriptive notes by Dr. Jennings. These 
paintings were made from freshly collected 
living plants, not from dried herbarium speci- 
mens, and in most cases we’are told when and 


Mr. Brooks is professor of wildlife management at 
West Virginia University in Morgantown, where he has 
been on the faculty since 1934. He is also forester for the 
West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. A mem- 
ber of the West Virginia Conservation Commission since 
1945, he directs that state’s Conservation School. 

He was educated at West Virginia University and the 
University of Michigan and is author of The Preridophytes 
of West Virginia, The Influence of Black Walnut and Its 
Products on Surrounding Vegetation, and A Check-List of 
West Virginia Birds. 

Mr. Brooks is a fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union, and past president of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club. 
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where the collecting was done. Since some 
of the plates include more than one species, 
it has been possible to figure 253 of the com- 
moner, more showy, or more interesting 
plants of the region. 

Many Pittsburghers are aware that Dr. 
Avinoff, late director of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, was a master worker in different art 
media. He seemed equally at home in oils, 
water colors, or drypoint. Along with his 
artistic talents, he was a great scientist, a 
world authority on the butterflies of certain 
sections of Asia and of tropical America. 
With all his administrative and scientific 
duties, it is amazing that he found time to do 
the magnificent series of wild-flower paint- 
ings which this volume presents to the 
public. 

Some years ago I was privileged to see 
many of these originals in Dr. Avinoft's Mu- 
seum office. At the time I wondered if any 
reproduction could ever do them justice. 
Suffice to say that I was delighted when I saw 
the present volume. Dr. Avinoff himself 
would, I believe, have been deeply pleased at 
the results. 

An artist friend to whom I showed the 
paintings was intrigued by the endless variety 
of greens shown in the foliage of the plants 
figured. A biologist exclaimed at the unusual 
natural touches, the fact that foliage im- 
perfections, caused by insect or disease injury, 
were painted just as they appear in nature. 
He pointed out that by this means the artist 
secured a richer range of color, as well as a 
more lifelike appearance. A botanist admired 
the enlarged detail paintings of individual 
floral parts. Frank S. J. Morris once remarked 
that we miss the beauty in many small 
flowers because we fail to get a ‘“worm’s eye”’ 
view of them. Dr. Avinoff secured and re- 
corded such views, so that through his 
artistry we see flowers in new aspects and 
in fresh perspective. 
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Confronted with such a wealth of color, 
it is difficult to pick out one group of plates 
for special mention. Even so I think that my 
vote would have to go to the asters, common 
wild flowers of the roadsides and woodlands. 
The many species give an added touch of 
beauty to our bright autumn landscapes, yet 
identification is often difficult. Dr. Avinoft's 
plates are so beautifully and so precisely done 
that separation of common species becomes a 
simple matter. 

These volumes have resulted from the co- 
operative efforts of many individuals and 
many institutions. Not only have author and 
artist worked in closest harmony, but Car- 
negie Museum and the University of Pitts- 
burgh Press have joined forces in producing a 
masterpiece. In this day of astronomical 
printing costs, publication of the books 
would not have been possible without a 
generous grant of funds from The Buhl Foun- 
dation, which some years ago also made 
possible the publication of W. E. Clyde 
Todd’s fine Birds of Western Pennsylvania. 

Viewed through the long vistas of geo- 
logic time, Pittsburgh and its surrounding 
region owe a large debt to its local floras. 
Without an ancient lush plant growth, the 
Pittsburgh Coal Seam, richest of the world’s 
mineral deposits, would not have been laid 
down. Neither would there have been the 
petroleum pools which have made *’Penn- 
sylvania Grade’’ the standard for comparison, 
nor the natural gas deposits which have con- 
tributed so much to glass manufacturing and 
other industrial developments. 

Presently many eyes are focused on Pitts- 
burgh—its industrial expansion, its growing 
civic consciousness, its architectural progress, 
and its contributions to arts and crafts. Wild 
Flowers of Western Pennsylvania and the Upper 
Ohio Basin is appearing at a happy time and 
in an appropriate setting. There is nothing 
finer in its field. 








ANDREY AVINOFF 1884-1949 


en Avinorr was widely known and 
greatly loved. Now, four years after his 
death, and eight years since he retired as di- 
rector of Carnegie Museum, we have an op- 
portunity to come, as it were, a little closer 
to him and perchance to discover a new great- 
ness. It is pleasant to think of the paintings 
and drawings currently on display in the gal- 
leries at Carnegie Institute not only as sym- 
bols of his thoughts but also as possessing 
something of that gracious intellect, that 
ineluctable wit with which he captivated all 
who knew him. There is no finer stimulus 
than the warmth of a vibrant personality. 
When that personality is concerned with dis- 
covering the universal order of things and its 
meaning for the individual, we must recog- 
nize greatness. Dr. Avinoff had this greatness. 

These few expressions from his hand are 
precious reminders of some of the things that 
seemed to him important. Through them and 
especially where beauty has been attained, 
the sense of immortality prevails, and with 
this a sense of responsibility. The present ex- 
hibition, held by the Institute in conjunction 
with the University of Pittsburgh and en- 
thusiastically supported by a group of spon- 
sors, is an attempt to fulfill in some way this 
responsibility; not so much to the artist, 
Andrey Avinoff, as to ourselves who need to 
know and continue to know the things for 
which he stood. 

It is well to remember that the message of a 
painting is as complicated as the personality 
which produced it. Though the artist tries to 
select and simplify, his thought often re- 
mains involved. Only when the visual im- 
pression may be said to speak visually do 
we have a masterpiece. And this one knows 
by an emotional rather than a rational re- 


WALTER READ HOVEY 


sponse. In the present exhibition some ex- 
amples possess a direct and simple charm, 
others are likely to elude our reasoning, 
while still others might seem to possess more 
technical than esthetic merit. But all reflect 
the man; that is the purpose of the show. In 
paying tribute to the genius of Dr. Avinoff, 
the whole range of man’s experience is some- 
how involved. That this is true marks the 
unique quality of his greatness for, like the 
masters of the Reniassance, he was skilled in 
many ways—a distinguished scientist, artist, 
museum specialist, mystic, and popular friend 
of many. 

The heritage and early life of Dr. Avinoff 
are interesting. A member of the Russian 
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aristocracy, he embodied those 
refinements that come only from 
generations of good breeding. 
That the environment of his family 
home, near Poltava in the Ukraine, 
made a deep impression on Avinoff 
is evidenced by an exquisite water 
color in the exhibition which 
must have been one of his most 
treasured possessions, picturing as 
it does with the sharpness and ir- 
relevance of a dream those objects 
the recollection of which would 
have aroused for him untold emo- 
tion. After the family left Russia 
the building was destroyed by a 
fire. That it sometimes haunted 
him is apparent for he represented 
it, the pillared facade, the belvi- 
dere, on other of his paintings. 
But, as a young man, he must 
have been happy to leave the pro- 
vincial seclusion of this place for 
life in the capital and at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. There he 
studied for the law and in a few 
years became assistant secretary- 
general of the Senate in St. Petersburg. At 
the age of twenty-seven he was made gentle- 
man-in-waiting to the Czar Nicholas II. For 
a while his duties involved the direction of 
court ceremonies. 

Surely he was well equipped by training 
and nature for this appointment. His easy 
grace, quick perception, and ready wit 
coupled with respect for tradition, intelli- 
gence, and a fluency in many languages must 
have been outstanding even in the atmosphere 


This article is from the catalogue preface by Mr. Hovey 
for the commemorative exhibition, ANDReyY AvINorFr: 
Tue Man, running from December 3 to January 3 at 
Carnegie Institute. Professor Hovey is director of fine 
arts at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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of the court. Later in Pittsburgh he seemed 
to fulfill all that one had ever dreamt of in 
gentlemanly conduct. Many a casual visitor 
to the Institute was made to feel like an im- 
portant emissary, and many a hostess, that 
her dinner party had somehow a unique im- 
portance. Of course it had, for he was there. 

From early youth he had a passion for col- 
lecting butterflies. Shortly after he came of 
age an opportunity to indulge this interest 
developed with a large bequest from an uncle. 
In a relatively short time his collection of 
butterflies and moths numbered one hundred 
and twenty thousand. Several sub-species of 
butterflies including the Parnassius simo 
avinoffi and the Melitaea koebe avinoffi and 
a species of moth, the zygaene avinoffi, were 








named for him. He himself named more than 
one species, notably the famous Parnassius 
autocrator. No region was too remote for his 
quest and soon he had crossed the Himalayas 
into Tibet after rare specimens. Altogether he 
financed forty-two Asiatic expeditions. Un- 
fortunately his activities in this direction 
were shortly to be brought to a standstill 
by the emergence of the European war and 
the Russian revolution. 

In 1917 he was sent to the United States to 
liquidate war contracts, and with this mission 
completed he knew he must find a new life 
in a new country. He had been to the United 
States before, but the adjustment to this 
country which he later was proud to call his 
own must have been difficult for him as it 
was for so many others. 

It was not long, however, before his fame 
as an entomologist became known, and in 
1926, at the age of forty-two, he was ap- 
pointed director of Carnegie Museum. In 1945 
a serious heart condition forced him to retire, 
but the accomplishment of those nineteen 
years is beyond measure. Apart from the de- 
tails of running the Museum, he was an in- 
spiration to all with whom he came in con- 
tact. In 1927 he received an honorary doctor's 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh and 
eventually became afhiliated there with both 
the departments of biology and of the fine 
arts. 

The meaning of symbols was his special 
concern, and his lectures took on an added 
brilliance because he was able to reveal so 
much significance in a simple form or design. 
The delicate sophistication of Persian art with 
its heritage of nature worship, surviving even 
in the symbols woven into the rugs, capti- 
vated him. But I think he was most brilliant 
when lecturing on the Russian Icon. There he 
found the synthesis of man’s conscious and 
unconscious moments. Familiar as he was 
with the latest mathematical theory, he loved 


to see therein a fulfillment of the strange 
space relations by which the icon painters ex- 
pressed the mystic thought of the Greek 
fathers. 

But the butterflies were his constant pre- 
occupation. He became enthusiastic over 
Jamaica, where he went on several vacations 
with his nephew, Nicholas Shoumatoff, in 
search of specimens. There he not only found 
many examples to enrich his collection and 
alleviate somewhat the loss of that earlier 
collection which had remained in Europe and 
from which he had been so cruelly separated. 
He also refreshed his spirit. 

Just as he was versatile in combining many 
activities in his daily life, so as an artist he 
enjoyed working in different media and pro- 
cesses. His great departure from realism was 
in the realm of surrealism, but he followed 
modern trends very carefully and had respect 
for the artist’s sincerity. 

When he turned from active work in Pitts- 
burgh he had an opportunity to further in- 
dulge some of his interests in art, but his 
collections of lepidoptera were still of great 
concern and he had elaborate schemes afoot 
to enrich them. His deep religious conviction 
gave him a much needed peace of mind. Al- 
ways he was ready for whatever either life or 
death might bring. Actually those last few 
years, with his sister Mrs. Elizabeth 
Shoumatoff in New York, were very rich 
ones. He concentrated on painting flowers 
and developed a technical execution which 
all but rivaled the delicate adjustments of the 
insect world, so mechanically superior in 
many ways to our own. These paintings 
formed an ideal setting for those elusive 
fluttering forms about which he had come to 
know.so much. They reflect, if not reveal, 
that ineffable secret which we all try to 
understand, and they seem all the more 
beautiful if we may think of them as the 
culmination of his career. 
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THE 


Tue raven knows all 
about it. Ravens are sup- 
posed to be very wise 
birds and to live to be 
very old, and so they store 
7 up all sorts of knowledge 
in the course of their lives. 

But when the raven 
attempts to tell anyone 
about it he becomes so excited he can’t talk 
very well. Instead, he chuckles and croaks and 
screams in his hoarse voice. Sometimes he 
thinks about it when he is flying through the 
air, and when that happens he dives and 
swoops and turns real somersaults, just 
because it makes him feel so pleased. 

Here is his story: 

It was very cold on a certain night when 
the raven went to sleep. His sleeping place 
was a rock ledge high on the side of a moun- 
tain. Suddenly he awoke, drew his head from 
beneath his wing and walked to the very 
edge of the ledge to look out over the country- 
side below. 

There was no moon on this particular night 
and the raven knew it. But he could see very 
clearly by a great light which he could not 
understand. Far below him were the forested 
foothills and the wooded valleys of his moun- 
tain homeland. The hardwood trees were 
gaunt and bare against the silvery whiteness 
of the snow, and the pines and spruces and 
evergreen thickets were covered with glisten- 
ing white. 

It was then that the raven noticed a large 
star in the East—a star which he never before 
had seen so bright—and that the star was 
making the world below him almost as 
bright as day. But the light from the star 
seemed to gather its beams in one shining 
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RAVEN’S CHRISTMAS STORY 


JOHN W. HANDLAN 


column that pointed to a spot hidden from 
the raven’s eye by the hills. The big black 
bird spread its wings and flew swiftly and 
silently to where the star seemed to point. 

The brilliant light fell upon a mountain 
cabin that the raven had seen many times. 
Often he had perched, unseen, and watched 
the doings of the man and the woman who, 
he knew, made the cabin their home. He had 
watched them build the cabin, cut wood, 
clear ground for a small garden nearby. Once 
the raven even had flown to a point from 
which he could look into the cabin through 
its one window—and he saw that the man 
and the woman had very little, that they 
were poor people. 

And, now, the light from the great star 
shone directly into that window! 

Quietly, the raven flew to a nearby tree and 
looked within. 

A fire burned in the cabin’s stone fireplace. 
Before it was a rough, small bed on which lay 
a thin blanket. On the bed, wrapped in an- 
other blanket, lay a Boy. The Boy was very 
young and small, the raven saw, but He had 
golden hair and smiled as the light fell upon 
His small face. The man and the woman knelt 
side by side at the side of the bed and looked 
with joy and wonder upon the Boy. 

The raven was so surprised and pleased that 
he almost fell from the tree! He spread his 
wings and flew to every place in the forest 
where he knew the wild creatures lived, but 
he became more and more excited as he went 
along telling about what had happened, and 
toward the end he could only chuckle and 
croak and scream—and not talk at all. 

But he had served his purpose. 

Presently, the door of the cabin was thrust 
open and the man and the woman glanced 








toward it. The woman seized the Boy in her 
arms and leaped back toward the fireplace, 
and the man stepped between the woman and 
the door—for there stood a great black bear. 
The bear stood quietly and then the raven 
swooped into the room through the open 
door. The Boy laughed as the sable wings al- 
most touched His face, and reached His small 
hands toward the sombre, black bird. 

The bear walked slowly into the cabin and, 
suddenly, the man and woman were no longer 
afraid, and the woman replaced the Boy in 
His humble bed. The bear walked close and 
its long, red tongue licked the hands which 
the Boy thrust toward it. The bear went from 
the cabin to a spruce tree nearby and, with its 
powerful forearms, broke soft branches from 
the tree and carried them in its mouth into the 
cabin where it placed them near the bed. 

A fine buck deer and a soft-eyed doe then 
stood in the cabin door. They carried in their 
mouths browse and moss from the forest and 
dropped it atop the spruce boughs near the 
bed. They walked close to the bed and 
nuzzled gently against the Boy. After them 
of the 
brought gifts such as they could. 


other creatures forest—and each 

Squirrels carried nuts from their winter 
storehouses. Beavers waddled into the cabin 
and then hurried out where they built a dam 
of earth against the outside of the cabin to 
stop a small crevice that admitted the cold 


air. Fierce-eyed hawks and owls flew into 


Mr. 
Gazette. This Christmas story is presented through the 


Handlan is outdoor columnist of the Charleston 


courtesy of M. Graham Netting, acting director of Car- 
negie Museum, who explains: “‘I have enjoyed John 
Handlan’s friendship for nigh on to thirty years, marveled 
at his mastery of dialogue on countless occasions, and in 
his company watched ravens wheel over West Virginia 
ridges. Since I can’t give readers of CanNneGiE MaGaziNE 
a bag full of Handlan stories for Christmas, I offer as 
especially appropriate to the season this original tale 
created for one of his nephews and first published in the 
West Virginia Conservation magazine in December 1941."’ 
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the home. The woodpeckers brought chips of 
their own carpentry for the fire. Even the 
songbirds entered and sang carols to the Boy 
as if it had been Spring, instead of Winter. 

Some of the small birds plucked down from 
their breasts to add to the forest bed the other 
creatures had built, or carried in fruits and 
gaily colored berries. 

And the woman saw and understood and 
lifted the Boy from His bed and placed Him 
upon that built by the forest creatures. 

There was even a great, tawny bay lynx in 
the room, and its savage yellow eyes softened 
as they regarded the Boy, and the big cat lay 
close to Him as if to watch and guard Him. 
Timid rabbits and raccoons came close to the 
bed, as if to lend to it the warmth of their 
own furry coats. 

And for once no animal sought to harm 
another, and all were quiet and at peace 
because of the magic of the star and the Boy. 
And the Boy laughed and smiled as does any 
baby when happy and content. 

Dawn paled the light of the great star and, 
one by one, the forest creatures left the cabin 
to return to their own ways of life. Last to 
go was the raven, who had watched all that 
happened. 

When at last the raven left the cabin, he 
rose on his black wings high above the forest 
and thenset out to tell the story to any creature 
of the woodland who had not been there. 

That is why—to this very day—the raven’s 
voice is hoarse and why he chuckles and 
laughs and screams as he breasts the winds 
above the West Virginia hills. And that is 
why when the raven thinks of the Boy and 
the night upon which the wild creatures paid 
homage to Him, the bird dives and swoops 
and turns somersaults in the air. 

Ask your dad or an uncle or a big brother 
to take you to where the raven lives deep in 
the West Virginia mountains—and you'll see 
and hear for yourself that it’s true! 
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THREE GIFTS TO THE GALLERY 


\ accordance with our intentions, the Gal- 
lery of Contemporary Art continues to 
offer exploratory visitors an opportunity to 
meditate upon current works. It has twice 
been rehung since last May when it was 
opened, and now, thanks to its greatest bene- 
factor, G. David Thompson, boasts a new 
linoleum floor as well as a variety of new pic- 
tures. Some of these have been lent by New 
York dealers, and one from this group has 
just been acquired for the Gallery. This is 
Jackson Pollock's No. 4, 1950, the generous 
gift of Frank R. S. Kaplan, of Pittsburgh. 

Since Jackson Pollock has of recent years 
become the most controversial figure in 
American painting and the leader of a new 
‘‘school’’ of art whose supporters claim it to 
be not only an important but also a wholly 
indigenous American expression, we welcome 
the picture. Pollock was exhibited in the 1952 
PirtsBURGH INTERNATIONAL, but this is the 
first opportunity that most of us have had to 
live with one of his works and to discover its 
inner character and significance. Like a book, 
so to say, of which one has seen only a re- 
view, this is one which, given attention, may 
now be actually read. 

Born in Cody, Wyoming, in 1912 and raised 
in Arizona and northern California, Jackson 
Pollock returned East at the age of sixteen. 
He studied painting under Thomas Benton at 
the Art Students League, where he engaged in 
a wholly naturalistic style of painting. Yet 
by the early forties he had nearly pushed 
objectivity out of his canvases, and by 1950, 
as we see from this picture, he had become 
a strictly nonobjective artist. 

It may interest Pittsburghers to know that 
Jackson Pollock was once assisted in his 
studies by a bequest from a Pittsburgh 
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GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 





No. 4, 1950 By Jackson PoLLock 


Presented by Frank R. S. Kaplan 


teacher. The interest from the estate of the 
late Elizabeth Demarest, for many years a 
professor at Carnegie Tech, is given each year 
in memory of her father, Eben Demarest, to 
an artist considered worthy by a committee of 
which Anne Shiras and Mrs. H. J. Burgwin 
are the Pittsburgh members. In 1948, at the 
recommendation of the Museum of Modern 
Art, this sum went to Jackson Pollock. 
Pollock’s unusual, not to say bizarre, way 
of applying paint need not, merely because it 
is surprising, deter us from taking him seri- 
ously. He elects to put his canvas—often a 
large one—on the floor and to affix his paint 
to it by dripping it from his brush, a stick, 
or a trowel. In using this technique he must 
walk around the picture, working from all 











ACROBATS AND HORSE (1951) spy Marino Marini 


Presented by G. David Thompson 


four sides instead of getting at the surface by 
raising and lowering the canvas on an easel. 
Among other things, he apparently seeks to 
avoid a conventional centrality in his com- 
position. 

‘““My paintings do not have a center,” 
Pollock is quoted as saying, ‘but depend on 
the same amount of interest throughout.’’ 
This interest is of the expressionistic kind, an 
intensely emotional calligraphy of overlap- 
ping strokes and lines apparently encompass- 
ing both mystical and decorative satisfac- 
tions for the artist. A shifting effect of inner 
lights, giving added movement to his pic- 
torial web, is achieved by the use of enamel 
and aluminum paints that offer bright con- 
trasts with the light-absorbent ones. 

It might be difficult to place the exact 
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moment when the brush stroke, having been 
denied visibility throughout the fifteenth 
century, became an expressive thing in itself. 
One thinks of Tintoretto, of course; of the 
aged Titian, and later of Rembrandt, all of 
whom—unlike Perugino or van Eyck— 
worked with open ‘‘unfinished’’ thrusts and 
sweeps of the brush. It became a common- 
place mode of expression through the prac- 
tice of Rubens, Delacroix, and Van Gogh, in 
spite of academic frowns, and now in the 
twentieth century it is offered as the picture 
itself, its entire and enigmatic total. More- 
over, the surface is no longer a tapestry of 
interwoven skeins of paint, but one built up 
like a nest of variegated threads that have 
been dropped down upon it in a premedi- 
tated tangle. 

Acrobats and Horse (1951) by the now cele- 
brated Italian sculptor and painter, Marino 
Marini, is conservative in comparison. This 
powerful canvas, a notable gift to the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts from G. David Thompson, 
conserves both a subject and a central com- 
position. Though one would not dream of 
saying that it fails to have interest through- 
out, it seeks no “‘all-over’’ pattern as does 
Pollock's and it calls moreover for a recog- 
nition of its motif by the observer. As ballet 
girls were to Degas, so the rider and his horse 
are to Marini a theme of unceasing attraction 
and personal significance. 

‘To surmount the great accomplishments 
of the earlier twentieth century,’ Marini has 
been quoted as saying, ‘temperament is pos- 
sibly more necessary than intelligence.’’ Of 
himself he says, “I was born in a warm coun- 
try. I feel the warmth of life. We in Italy are 


Mr. Washburn is director of fine arts at Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

Jackson Pollock's No. 4, 1950, one of the three acquisi- 
tions here discussed, was reproduced in full color in Art 
News for December 1950. 
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COMPOSITION sy Artuur B. Cares 


Presented by G. David Thompson 


close to the earth.’’ Clearly Marino Marini 
instinctively knows, as he rejoices in his feeling 
for the human form, that the School of Paris, 
and its French masters in particular, have 
leaned more heavily on northern cerebration 
and its abstracting orderliness than a born 
classicist needs to. For we gratefully taste the 
sturdy ripeness of the ancient Tuscan world 
both in his bronzes and in such a picture as 
this. His classic inheritance is enough, so far 
as form is concerned, and he can afford to 
give full rein to his intuition. His intensity is 
deeply passionate not cerebral; responsively 
sensuous and not the product of exposed and 
restless nerves. Nor can we discern any pro- 
test or invocation of the past. Here the soul 
is one with the body and not, as in the North, 
detached from it like a kite straining on its 
string. It is for this reasonsurely that, whether 
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painted or modeled, Marini's figures have 
great physical monumentality. They are 
solid and forever earth-bound. He does not 
forget that their themes are peasants and 
animals. 

Mr. Thompson has also added to the Gal- 
lery by gift of Composition, an excellent ex- 
ample of the art of Arthur B. Carles, the 
Philadelphia colorist who died only this past 
year. Born in 1882, Carles studied at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, then 
spent the years 1905 to 1907 in France. He was 
later a teacher at the Academy from 1917 to 
1925. Being an intelligent and adventurous 
spirit, Carles explored not only Impression- 
ism but also Fauvism, and finally nonobjec- 
tivity. Our painting, now being shown on the 
third floor, is a work of his middle period. In 


[Turn to page 353] 











It began 


abcut 5000 years ago 


Glass-making, we mean. There’s a pale green cylinder of 

glass in the University of Chicago that they think 
dates from 3000 B.C. 

So we like to think that our business began then, too. 
And that today, by manufacturing quality glass products for you 
to use in an infinite variety of ways, we are creating a fine 
new tradition for a very ancient art. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company also specializes, 
however, in producing some of the most modern materials 
our civilization knows . . . materials peculiarly 
characteristic of the mid-twentieth century. 

In Paints .. . the name “Pittsburgh,” and the technology of 
Color Dynamics, are outstanding in the field. 

In Chemicals . . . Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company is 
an important factor. 

And in Plastics . . . the newest of them all . . . Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has already won an important place. 

When you need any of these products. . . glass, paint, 
chemicals or plastics . . . and wish to be sure of 
quality, we suggest that you use the “Pittsburgh” 
name as your buying guide. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE oe ee COMPANY 
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THE FOREIGN STUDENT IN PITTSBURGH 


HOMAS JEFFERSON tried for many years to 
"Temablish in Virginia a University of the 
United States that would attract not only our 
best native students but also outstanding 
young people from other countries of the 
world. Jefferson did not live to see this dream 
realized. Throughout his lifetime and for half 
a century more it was the custom for Ameri- 
can students of superior ability—and/or 
financial means—to ‘‘complete’’ their studies 
abroad. Not until after the Civil War did uni- 
versities in the United States offer graduate 
degrees even to our own people, and our 
general courses of study were in nearly all 
cases regarded as inferior to those available 
at the great centers of learning in Europe. 

It is probably impossible to determine the 
name of the first foreigner who came here for 
the specific purpose of enrolling in an institu- 
tion of higher learning. In the period 1820 
to 1950, about forty million immigrants chose 
the United States as a place of residence, and 
many of these entered our colleges. But since 
most of these people intended to remain here 
and to become citizens they can hardly be 
classified as foreign students. 

Collegiate records do reveal, however, the 
case of a young man whose visit here three- 


Dr. Johnson is a member of the board of directors of the 
Foreign Policy Association here and serves with Mrs. 
Thomas F. Kennedy as co-chairman of its committee on 
foreign students. 

He has been supervisor of teacher education at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology since 1947. After com- 
pleting graduate work at North 
Carolina in 1934, he studied three years in Europe and 
returned to take his Ph.D. at Columbia. He has written 
articles on the subject of education in other lands, and 
one book entitled Russia's Educational Heritage, published 
in 1950 by the Carnegie Press. 


the University of 


WILLIAM H. E. JOHNSON 


quarters of a century ago has had a tremend- 
ous impact both upon our own history and 
that of his native land to which he returned. 
One morning in 1879 a vessel docked at New 
Bern, N.C., carrying a fourteen-year-old 
Chinese cabin boy who had become ill at sea. 
The captain of the vessel put the boy in the 
care of a local doctor and imperturbably went 
on his way, probably never realizing what a 
contribution he had made to international 
amity. The doctor allowed the lad to do 
chores around the house in exchange for 
board and room, encouraged him to attend 
school, and later sent him to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, where he graduated with honors de- 
spite the fact that he had continued working 
to defray his expenses. 

The young man returned to China with 
two vows on his lips: first, he would marry 
and raise a large family, and second, each 
of his children would attend college in the 
United States. Both vows were observed to 
the letter, and it is through the achievements 
of his six children—three boys and three 
girls—that the quaint name of Charles Jones 
Soong is emblazoned upon the scroll of his- 
tory. The three Soong boys—T. V., T. L., 
and T. A.—became leaders in the political, 
economic, and military life of the new China, 
but the influence of the three daughters—A1- 
ling, Ching-ling, and Mei-ling—has un- 
doubtedly been of even greater import. The 
first married H. H. Kung, long a power in the 
Chinese government and a direct descendant 
of the philosopher Confucius. The second 
married Sun Yat-sen, founder and first presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic. The third be- 
came the wife of Chiang Kai-shek, and her- 
self has become as well known in the United 
States as in her native land. 








Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette photos 


FOREIGN STUDENTS WITH DAVID GLICK 
AND MRS. THOMAS F. KENNEDY AT A 
FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION PARTY 


Thus do the foreign students in our col- 
leges today share a rich and honorable tradi- 
tion. Although they can no longer be re- 
garded as pioneers, they now have the force 
of numbers to a degree inconceivable a half 
century ago. Even in the first year after the 
end of World War II, fifteen thousand college 
students from abroad studied here, and five 
years later the number doubled. Last year 
(1952-53) there were nearly thirty-four thou- 
sand foreign students enrolled in our higher 
institutions. One fourth of this number came 
from Europe, another fourth from Latin 
America, a third from Asia and the Near 
East. This broad-base representation from the 





standpoint of origin was matched by ex- 
tremely wide choice of locales of study: 1,140 
colleges in every state in the nation enrolled 
one or more of these students. Because of the 
excellence of its local institutions of higher 
learning, the city of Pittsburgh received more 
than its proportionate share of such students: 
nearly two hundred from 40 countries re- 
sided here last year. This year the total is 225 
representing for us the magic number of 57 
nations! 

The six local institutions harboring the 
foreign students are Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, University of Pittsburgh includ- 
ing the Medical Center, Pennsylvania College 
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for Women, Duquesne University, Mt. Mercy 
College, and the Westinghouse Educational 
Center. 

While each of these institutions has its own 
program of orientation and in some Cases its 
own international club, it was decided several 
years ago that a certain amount of co-ordina- 
tion might well complement these separate 
endeavors. Through the efforts of Ruth Craw- 
ford Mitchell, executive secretary of the 
committee on educational exchange at the 
University of Pittsburgh and a founder and 
board member of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, the latter organization set 
up a city-wide committee on foreign students. 

The purposes of this committee are to as- 
certain the major needs of the foreign students 
residing here, to survey the local resources for 
serving these needs, and to stimulate various 
organizations to arrange programs to meet 
these needs. The committee is composed of 
one faculty representative—usually the for- 
eign-student adviser—from each of the six 
educational institutions, and one representa- 
tive from each of the thirty or more local 
agencies that have displayed an interest in 
welcoming the foreign student. The presi- 
dents of the campus international clubs com- 
plete the membership of the committee. 

Although the Foreign Policy Association 
itself gives one or two large receptions each 
year for the foreign students, many additional 
events and programs are arranged by the 
other local agencies. The mention of a few 
examples will suffice to give the reader an 
idea of the scope and nature of these efforts. 

For the past few years the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has conducted either a bus tour 
of Pittsburgh or a boat trip along the three 
great rivers that make this city an important 
inland port. Last year the Rotary Club staged 
a dinner with a first-class floor show, and each 
Rotarian who attended bought not only his 
own ticket but one for a foreign student. The 
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Women’s Faculty Club of Carnegie Tech in- 
vited all the foreign students in the city to a 
reception where every one of the thousands 
of cookies served was homemade by the club 
members themselves. At the Peaks of Prog- 
ress breakfast, given by Kaufmann’s Depart- 
ment Store in June 1953, a delegation of 
foreign students shared the limelight with 
leaders in industry and finance. Several of the 
local churches hold regular supper parties at 
which foreign students are always welcome. 
The Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and the Y.M. & 
W.H.A. are likewise active in assisting these 
visitors to make the most of their stay here. 

Nevertheless it is recognized by all con- 
cerned that organizations alone are power- 
less to provide these young men and women 
with one of the most valuable and enduring 
experiences that America can offer: personal 
friendships formed with families in the en- 
vironment of the home. Large receptions pro- 
vide ideal means for meeting numbers of new 
people, group tours and college clubs cer- 
tainly offer interesting experiences, and 
church functions assist many foreign students 
to understand the unusual American combi- 
nation of religious and social activity that so 
frequently puzzles visitors from abroad. But 
in the final analysis we hope the foreign stu- 
dent will remember and appreciate and evalu- 
ate the United States not just in terms of our 
plentiful food or our splendid roads or our 
enormous industrial production, or even our 
remarkable level of education. He or she is 
most apt to recall a family association, a holi- 
day spent in a comfortable home, a house 
where the welcome mat really means what 
it says. 

Nor is this relationship a one-way benefit: 
the foreign students have much of value to 
give us. They are invariably persons whose 
superior qualities have been demonstrated in 
keen competitions organized by their re- 

[Turn to page 353] 
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THE STORY OF HANDEL'S MESSIAH 


s we approach the holiday season our 
A thoughts turn to Christmas music and 
especially to Handel's great masterpiece, 
Messiah. Church choirs and choral societies 
the world over will shout forth the **Halle- 
lujah”’ chorus. Why is it that after two hun- 
dred and twelve years this oratorio still 
holds first place in the affections of people 
everywhere? 

We find the answer in the inspired quality 
of the music. There is no question that Mes- 
siah was the result of the most intense and 
concentrated inspiration. The whole score of 
some two hundred and fifty pages was set 
down on paper in the short space of twenty- 
four days. One can imagine the scene in Lon- 
don in the year 1741. A heavily built man is 
writing feverishly at a table with scattered 
sheets of paper everywhere. A servant enters 
with a tray of rolls and chocolate, glances 
down and suddenly realizes that tears are 
falling on the notes leaving a blot on the 
page. And underneath the notes are written 
the words, *‘He was despised and rejected of 
men.’ We are told that when Handel had 
completed part II with the ‘‘Hallelujah’’ 
chorus, he exclaimed, ‘‘I did think I did see 
all heaven before me, and the great God 
Himself!" 

Messiah was written at a time when Han- 
del’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb. His 
operas had failed and he became bankrupt 
and closed his theatre, withdrawing com- 
pletely from public life. What a contrast from 
his situation thirty years earlier when, at the 
age of twenty-five, he had arrived from tri- 
umphs in Italy and had taken fashionable 
London by storm with his Italian operas. But 
his early successes had aroused jealousy, sus- 
picion, and hatred on the part of his rivals. 
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MARSHALL BIDWELI 


In fact Handel’s whole English career is a 
continual round of intrigues between hostile 
cliques and struggles with unruly singers. 
His inevitable failure was hastened by out- 
rageous rioting in the theatre caused by 
fashionable adherents of the rival prima don- 
nas. To make matters worse, a new fad, The 
Beggar's Opera, set to popular folk tunes and 
spoken dialogue, drew crowded houses for a 
run of sixty-three nights in succession. This 
ribald play took characters from the streets 
and taverns instead of the incredible heroes 
of mythology. It satirized weaknesses in 
Handel's operas and offered something vastly 
more entertaining than the stale adventures of 
strange gods sung in an incomprehensible 
tongue. 

But Handel was a man of indomitable will. 
Since the wealthy, capricious English aris- 
tocracy had caused his failure, he decided to 
seek the support of the less frivolous bour- 
geois middle class. It is to these receptive 
folk that Handel speaks in his oratorios. 
While the operas were antiquated and arti- 
ficial and only understood by educated people, 
who knew Latin and Greek, his message was 
now addressed to the common people of his 
own day. 

Handel actually found the oratorio more 
gratifying to his pronounced dramatic in- 
stincts. The oratorio, stripped of scenery, 
costuming, and acting, had to depend ex- 
clusively on the music itself for its dramatic 
values. It was a challenge to the composer. 
And since the Bishop of London had forbid- 
den sacred representation except in concert 
form, the new plan had the further advantage 
that the Biblical plays could be staged in 
Lent, when playhouses were normally closed. 

One can imagine Handel's state of mind on 
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the 22d of August, 1741, as he sat alone in his 
room with the libretto of Messiah before him. 
Charles Jennens, a wealthy and rather con- 
ceited aristocrat with poetic leanings, had 
compiled the words. A letter from Jennens to 
a friend reads as follows: ‘‘I shall show you a 
collection I gave Handel, called ‘Messiah,’ 
which I value highly, and he has made a fine 
entertainment of it, though not as good as he 
might and ought to have done. I have with 
great difficulty made him correct some of the 
grossest faults in the composition. But he 
retained the overture obstinately, in which 
there are some passages far unworthy of 
Handel, but much more unworthy of the 
‘Messiah.’ "’ It is to Jennens’ credit that he 
stood by Handel during his darkest hours, 
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and Handel remembered him in his will. 
Handel had made several attempts at 
oratorio before Messiah. There had been 
Esther, Deborah, Athaliah, Saul, and Israel 
in Egypt, none of them successful. Messiah 
was completed on September 14, 1741, and on 
the twenty-ninth Handel finished the first 
part of another oratorio, Samson. Music was 
now rushing through him like a flood. He 
had no thought of immediate production, so 
Messiah was shelved for several weeks, when 
an invitation came from the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to visit Dublin and present a series 
of entertainments for the benefit of three 
charitable institutions in that city. Impelled 
by his genuine sympathy for the wretched 
prisoners who were often left to starve in the 
debtor's Handel 
sponded to the call. He never refused aa 
appeal to charity, and it is appropriate to 
record that Messiah probably has contributed 
more money for those in need than any other 


prison, immediately re- 


work of art. 

Handel took his score of Messiah with him 
to Dublin, where he arrived in November. 
There were two series of concerts that fur- 
nished a magnificent build-up for the Messiah 
performance that took place on April 13, 
1742. Ladies were requested not to wear 
hoops, and by this sacrifice of fashion seven 
hundred were enabled to hear the concert. 
From today’s standards Handel's resources 
seem pitifully small. The chorus numbered 
thirty male singers, and the orchestra con- 
sisted of a similar number of instrumentalists 
assisted by harpsichord and organ. As was 
his custom, Handel played organ concertos 
between sections of the oratorio. Of the 
soloists, Susannah Maria Cibber, a London 
actress, seems to have made the greatest im- 
pression. Her voice had a beautful quality, 
and so intense was her feeling in ‘‘He Was 
Despised"’ that the Reverend Dr. Delaney, 
intimate of Swift, exclaimed as he sat in his 








box, ““Woman, for this be all thy sins for- 
given thee!"’ The whole performance made a 
tremendous sensation, and one Dublin journal 
spoke of it as ‘far surpassing anything of 
that nature performed in this or any king- 
dom.’ The event may truly be regarded as 
the greatest in Handel's life. Years of mis- 
conception, partial neglect, and bitter rivalry 
were forgotten in that hour of triumph. 

Upon his return to London, Handel decided 
not to risk a performance of Messiah but be- 
gan his season with his new oratorio Samson, 
which filled Covent Garden for eight per- 
formances. It was a year before London heard 
Messiah. Fearing that the Bishop of London 
would forbid a work with the title of Messiah 
to be performed in a playhouse, even in Lent, 
Handel used the title, “A Sacred Oratorio.”’ 
The first performance created no impression 
because the people were not ready for it and 
were in a bitter controversy over the pro- 
priety of performing a sacred work in a 
playhouse. 

It was not until Handel began his per- 
formances in aid of the Foundling Hospital 
in the chapel of that institution that Messiah 
came into its own. In the meantime, Handel 
made several revisions of his hastily written 
score, mostly at the insistence of Jennens. 
But even at one of its early performances a 
few courageous souls hailed it as a master- 
piece, and King George II attended and was 
so moved by the fervor of the ‘‘Hallelujah”’ 
chorus that he rose to his feet and remained 
standing until the last chords dropped to 
silence. The audience took its lead from the 
king and rose also, whether out of respect to 
the king or from their own exalted feelings 
will never be known. 

There were thirty-four presentations of 
Messiah during Handel's lifetime. He raised 
altogether £11,000 for the Foundling Hospital 
by this means. Messtah was always his favo- 
rite work, and it is said that once when a 
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friend complimented him on his fine “‘enter- 
tainment,’” Handel replied, “I should be 
sorry if I only entertained them; I wished to 
make them better.’" On the sixth of April, 
1758, the blind Handel, then seventy-four 
years old, conducted his last performance of 
Messiah. A few days later, on Good Friday, 
he died. In his will he bequeathed his score of 
Messiah to the Foundling Hospital. 

The popularity of Messtah survived the 
composer's death by twenty years. By that 
time tastes in music were rapidly changing, 
and Handel's music was considered old fash- 
ioned. Fortunately a Society was formed, 
called ‘*The Concerts of Antient Music,’’ for 
the purpose of keeping Handel's music alive. 
A revival of interest was brought about by 
the great Handel Commemoration of 1784, 
and through the succeeding years performances 
were given intermittently in Westminster 
Abbey on a huge scale with an organ and 
orchestra of over five hundred. Quite often 
the “‘congregation’’ got out of control and 
applauded the soloists, and from that time 
on there was no lack of appreciation from the 
English public till the year 1791, when 
Haydn first arrived in London and became the 
hero of the hour. Handel's music was again 
relegated to ‘‘antient’’ music. 

But a great work of art has amazing quali- 
ties for survival. Various conductors on the 
continent began to make revisions of the 
Messiah score with a view to “improving” 


Performance of Handel’s Messiah by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra and the Mendelssohn Choir is be- 
coming a tradition in the celebration of Christmas in this 
city. William Steinberg will conduct the oratorio this 
year on Tuesday evening, December 15, in Syria Mosque. 

Dr. Bidwell has been organist and director of music at 
Carnegie Institute since 1932. He will include music from 
Messiah and other compositions by Handel in his Sunday- 
afternoon organ recitals during the Christmas season in 
Music Hall and also at services in the Third Presbyterian 
Church, where he is organist and choirmaster. 
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Handel's music and making it ‘‘less boring’’ 
to eighteenth-century audiences. Among those 
who took a hand at altering Handel's master- 
piece were Hiller, Mozart, Franz, and Chry- 
sander. Mozart's revision of 1789 was uni- 
versally accepted for the next one hundred 
years, so that the Messiah as most people 
knew it was Handel’s music as seen through 
the eyes of Mozart. 

It should be said, in justice to Mozart's 
arrangement, that Handel wrote in a very 
sketchy manner. Many of the recitatives and 
arias contain only a figured bass and a single 
part for first violin. Handel depended mainly 
on the harpsichord and organ to provide the 
““filling-in’’ as a sort of free improvisation. 
It is no wonder that when Mozart prepared 
Messiah for a special performance in Vienna— 
where no organ was available—he made 
elaborate additions to Handel’s score. He 
not only filled up the chords of the figured 
bass, but he added melodious counterpoint 
of his own, with chromatic harmonies in 
certain arias, and he introduced flutes, clari- 
nets, bassoons, horns, and trombones into 
the score. All this was done in impeccable 
taste. 

It was not until the year 1894 that Handel's 
woodwind parts were found at the Foundling 
Hospital. Since that time various English 
musicians have published arrangements of 
Handel's music with a view to purifying the 
tradition of performance. Ebeneezer Prout’s 
erudite but rather featureless edition of 1902 
started the new trend. And so today in Jacob 
Maurice Coopersmith’s excellent edition 
1946) there is a definite swing back to a more 
faithful rendering of Handel's intentions, re- 
vealing the true Handel in his expressive 
simplicity and full grandeur. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
Handel's Messiah is its absolute simplicity. 
He never used complexity when simplicity 
would serve, and it was this economy which 
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enabled him to turn an ordinary climax into 
a glorious climax. Indeed, the *‘Hallelujah’’ 
chorus well illustrates this principle, for it is 
built on two simple chords. Despite its utter 
simplicity, this great shout of praise is one 
of the grandest expressions in all music. 

Another distinguishing quality in this 
wonderful oratorio is a certain pathetic feel- 
ing, as found in ‘Come Unto Me”’ and “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth.’’ The 
lovely Pastorale Symphony uses a folk song that 
Handel heard played by shepherd pipers in 
Rome—the pifferari—whose custom it was 
to throng the streets of Rome during the sea- 
son of the Nativity. 

Following the overpowering ‘‘Hallelujah”’ 
the audience is successfully carried through 
the elevating emotions of the third part, 
which is concerned with the life to come, 
finishing with the whole company of heaven 
ascribing honor to the Lamb that was slain. 
So in the “‘Hallelujah’’ chorus we hear a 
human shout of rejoicing proclaiming Christ’s 
triumph, while in “‘Forever Worthy Is the 
Lamb’’ we hear the voices of the redeemed. 
The final ‘‘Amen’”’ chorus is a great achieve- 
ment in the field of counterpoint. Not being 
hampered with words, the composer gives 
free reign to his genius. The effect produced is 
that of majestic grandeur. 

Messiah differs from the prevailing Passion 
oratorio of Handel's day in that it is an epic 
poem on human redemption rather than a nar- 
rative of incidents in the life of Christ. 
Therefore Messiah has a universality far 
above any narrowness of sectarianism. It is 
the very essence of Christian belief. Perhaps 
its greatest asset is its simplicity and direct- 
ness of appeal. Without departing from his 
ideals of beautiful form, in which he made no 
concessions to the crowd, this great composer 
reproduced in a language immediately under- 
standable by the people those feelings in 
which all could share. 











BIG CLIFF DAM 


. in Oregon, like most modern dams, is arresting evidence of the truth that only 
steel can do so many jobs so well. For steel plays a vital part in all phases of con- 
struction and operation: from steel craneways to enormous penstocks; from huge 
steel gates to countless steel reinforcing bars buried in the concrete. 


Big Cliff Dam is 180 feet high from foundation to deck, 295 feet long. 








COLLECTORS CORNER 


Tue present exhibition of 
ARMS AND ARMoR at Car- 
negie Institute holds an 
unusual degree of interest 
for Caroline A. Heppen- 
stall, assistant curator of 
mammals at the Museum. 
The attraction for her, 
however, rests not so much in the knights’ 
armor as in the horses’ accoutrements. 

Since childhood Miss Heppenstall has had 
an insatiable interest in everything connected 
with horses, and this has culminated in a 
small but diversified collection of bits. She 
says there is nothing unusual about her col- 
lection of fifty-odd pieces, but that she is 
sentimentally attached to most of them. For 
instance, one is a hand-forged iron bit, made 
for her by a Utah cowboy, who also braided 
a horsehair and rawhide bridle to go with it. 
Another is an ordinary snaffle driving bit, 
given to her by a friend who claimed it was 
used on the great trotting horse, ‘“‘Lou 
Dillon.”” Still a third is a Jay-Eye-C bit, 
especially devised for handling a driving 
horse with a hard mouth. Most of them, how- 
ever, are simply examples of types, garnered 
from corners of old barns, gifts from sym- 
pathetic horse-lovers, or purchased at ran- 
dom. The paucity of her collection is not to 
be construed as a lack of true collecting in- 
stinct. It merely reflects a lack of storage 
space and time to concentrate on building up 
such a collection. 

Out in her cabin near Dorseyville Miss 
Heppenstall has an unusual plaque over the 
fireplace. She says that it was the only op- 
portunity to display some of her favorite bits, 
so a friend very obligingly painted a por- 
trait of ‘‘Man-of-War’’ as the centerpiece of 
the exhibit. The portrait is flanked by seven 
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of the most colorful bits that she owns. The 
top left exhibit is a mule riding bit from a 
ranger friend at Grand Canyon, who thought 
she might be interested in it because of its 
smallness and the tiny jingle in the center. 
This jingle was designed to keep the mule 
amused if he got bored during the long trip 
up and down the canyon trail. Three of the 
other bits are English driving bits, perfectly 
simple but beautifully made. They were de- 
signed to make the handling of a high-strung 
driving horse easy, and illustrate the three 
major types—the bar bit, snaffle, and curb. 
In the top right-hand corner is the Jay-Eye-C 
bit mentioned earlier, and at the bottom of 
the display is a leather-covered bit designed 
for breaking and training a trotting-horse 
colt. At the top center is mounted the small 
horseshoe used by her childhood riding pony, 
and across this is a crop won in a show at 
Skidmore College. 

The present Armor show affords Miss 
Heppenstall an excellent opportunity to study 
the bits used in days of old, and to envision 
the horse that wore each bit. They are all 
different, but they have one thing in common. 
Each was designed to give the rider the 
maximum of control with the least amount of 
effort. If desired, velvet reins could be used on 
a horse if the bit had sufficient severity coupled 
with unbelievable leverage. The side cheeks 
of the bits were highly ornate, often inlaid, 
and held together with miniature replicas of 
the part in the horse’s mouth. One French 
example has on the bossettes the French ex- 
pression, ‘Horse that wears inscribed bos- 
settes jumps better.’’ This is no doubt true, 
for the pain caused by a sharp pull on it 
would make even the laziest cart-horse ‘‘jump 
well.’’ There are others in the collection that 
are magnificent examples of the armorer’s 








skill, but are quite mild if we discount the 
leverage that could be exerted. The spurs in 
this exhibit are also very interesting. Some of 
them are delicate and highly ornate, while 
others are massive, with enormous rowels, or 
long heel shanks. At first glance they look 
like vicious weapons, but the story goes that 
many of the knights were so encumbered, or 
rode such small chargers that they had to 
have long spurs to reach their steed’s sides. 

To the collector a perfect example of the 
object being collected is always a temptation. 
Miss Heppenstall says criminal instincts al- 
most got the best of her once when she saw a 
beautiful, dainty little Persian bit in a Mu- 
seum. It was hidden away in a corner, but was 





Tune in the New 
LIBERACE SHOW 


(pronounced Liber-ah’-chee) 


WDTV-Pittsburgh 


Every Saturday Evening at 9:30 


the most perfect piece of workmanship she 
had ever seen. It took the combined efforts of 
three traveling companions to drag her out 
of the building at the closing hour, and even 
more of an effort to prevent her from returning 
the next morning. 

Asked if she still rides, she replies that 
she now derives a vicarious pleasure out of 
the art by watching others. One of the truly 
great thrills she has had was from seeing a 
few years ago, in Harrisburg, the famous 
Leppizan stallions, trained at the Imperial 
Spanish Riding School in Vienna. Here the 
technique of riding has reached its highest 
form, and the training of both horse and man 
has reached near perfection. 


It’s Liberace and company in a bril- 
liant half hour of sparkling melody. 

The Liberace Show has won rave 
notices in Variety, Radio and Televi- 
sion Daily, Billboard and many other 
famous publications. 

Liberace recently won two TV 
Academy Hollywood Achievement 
Awards—The Best Entertainment TV 
Program of 1952...and The Most Out- 
standing Male TV Personality of 1952! 


Don’t Miss This 
Outstanding Show 


Sponsored by 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
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THE JOY OF LEARNING 


Our Crest—The Paint Cup and Rampant Brush 


—— is the sign by which you will know 
them if you travel of an early Saturday 
morning into the Schenley district—by bus, 
by trolley, or on foot. These are the advanced 
teen-agers who make up the morning Palette 
class at Carnegie Institute. Two hundred and 
more of them work at their easels, intent on 
mastering the vagaries of tempera colors and 
brush. 

Our Carnegie Institute is a rich storehouse 
of inspiration for young adventurers. Visits 
to the Fine Arts galleries and to the Museum 
collections provide study content for busy 
brushes. Loan exhibits from the Art Division 
and from the Boys and Girls Division of the 
Library are most helpful. Groups of book il- 
lustrations introduced us to Tenniel, Gag, 
Dr. Seuss, and many others. The neighbor- 
hood outside the Institute makes us welcome 
when the time schedule permits. The Phipps 
Conservatory is a gay sketching spot, and as 
Easter approaches we enjoy a visit to the 
Heinz Chapel, where one of WalterR. Hovey’s 
students takes us back into the Gothic world 
of craftsmen. Here pride in hand skill still 
lives. We return to our easels, ears ringing 
with a new vocabulary—lancet, rose window, 
lead cames, buttress, crocket. 

These are our sources of inspiration, for 


Miss McFarland has taught the Palettes Saturday 
mornings at the Institute since the class was organized 
in 1933. This is a painting class for boys and girls of 
junior high-school age who, after being chosen by their 
art teachers for ability, have attended the Carnegie Tam 
O'Shanter class and have kept up a consistent record 
through their interest and regular attendance. The in- 
struction is free. She is supervisor of art and visual 
education for the Wilkinsburg school district. 
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KATHARINE R. McFARLAND 


brushes and colors must have something to 
say. There must be enthusiasm, whether it 
is based on teen-age activities or creatively 
arrived at from the riches within the Insti- 
tute walls. 

Color is fun when you can make it behave. 
Given cups of the primary colors and white, 
the class goes through a ‘‘rah, rah’’ period 
that would shame an Indian brave. But soon 
the appreciation for qualified color develops, 
and the color cups challenge us to experiment. 
Black is withheld till late in the lesson lest 
its power to accent becomes the thundering 
of too many hooves. 

We study the power and beauty of line 
contours in carved ivories, architectural orna- 
ment, and even in the bone structure of our 
Diplodocus. Seen in the low light of very 
early morning when Palette monitors report 
for duty, these dinosaurs and their cast shad- 
ows are a sight to conjure with. We experi- 
ment with line arrangement—sometimes in 
the stacking overlap of football players, 
sometimes in the balance and counterbalance 
of clouds and other forms in nature. 

At times we have a chance to prove our 
value as citizens of the community. We have 
done paintings to accompany special Museum 
exhibits. Life in old Pompeii, Indians of the 
plains, and undersea creatures are some recent 
groups. A set of nine chivalry panels and 
groups of holiday paintings have gone as a 
“thank you’’ to the Boys and Girls Division 
of the Library. Panels, or group projects, are 
done to try to prove the ability to orchestrate 
as well as to solo with pigment and brush. 
Many panels, on a Christmas or Easter theme, 
are sent by Supervisor Margaret M. Lee 











VISITORS’ DAY IN A CORNER OF THE PALETTES’ SKYLIGHTED BALCONY-STUDIO 


to children’s homes and hospital wards. 

We take memory trips into our own neigh- 
borhood for a look at homes, hillsides, 
bridges, rivers and their boats. But in lessons 
of this type our first love is the steel mill. 
Sketching together we study the blast fur- 
nace, stoves for heating gases, patterns of cat- 
walks against the sky, open-hearth ladles, 
work sheds of many types, the various skip 
hoists and loading cranes. On a day when the 
fires of enthusiasm run low the request is apt 
to come for another steel-mill lesson. 

Now and then we travel back a time-line 
to the sturdy founders of our country. A 
blacksmith at his forge, a farm girl tending 
cows in pasture, scouts choosing a new town 
site along the Ohio, a campaign with ‘‘Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler, too’’—all these were 
‘doers’ and of significance in early growing 
days. Sometimes we stop for a look at young 
Pennsylvania and its early settlers. Again we 
cross the water to stroll through the streets 
of medieval Assisi, Sienna, and Florence. 
Beauty in murals, architecture, bronzes, 
these and many more tell us of 
the genius of early Italian artist and craftsman. 


majolicas 

As the year ends—and just before its culmi- 
mation, our yearly exhibit—we burst the 
marble chrysalis and go into the park for a 
picnic. Armed with lollypops, crayons, and 
a sense of humor we play drawing games. 


ww 
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Here are some of them: How shall we raise 
money to help finance Carnegie Institute? 
One sketch showed a sale of huge ‘‘soup 
bones’’; Suppose the dinosaurs heard about a 
Dinosaur Ball and came? They appeared in 
evening gowns and tail coats; How do you 
suppose the Hall of Architecture looked when 
the National Garden Clubs held their dinner 
there? The scene is gay indeed. 

The old Scotch ministers tell us, ‘‘nothing 
so influences a child as his own generation.” 
This we prove as we watch the intent study 
of the morning exhibit, representing out- 
standing paintings of the previous week. In 
spite of the teen-agers’ love of realistic de- 
tail, we begin to hear praise for the young 
pioneers who date experiment with color, 
brush, and lime. These are the sons and 
daughters of Allegheny County; in their 
veins flows the blood of men who experi- 
mented with furnaces of iron ore, bauxite, 
and the fusing chemicals. Our mutual pride 
is in the doing—for brushes that have some- 
thing to say and that say it beautifully. It 
doesn’t matter what color or creed or that 
the wielder of the brush wears a ragged 
jacket. We like to think that in this world 
where racial and financial intolerance some- 
times creeps in, we have one little colony in 
which the expression of inner character de- 
cides the stature. 
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THREE GIFTS 


[Continued from page 339 | 

his younger days in Paris, Carles had come 
under the spell of Matisse and the new 
generation of promising painters. His friend, 
R. Sturgis Ingersoll, recollects that of the 
older masters, he was particularly influenced 
by Delacroix, Manet, and Odilon Redon. Out 
of his study of their pictures and out of his 
own vigorous coloristic vision, Arthur Carles 
produced work that will take an honored 
place in the history of American art. 

We may look back with interest to the 
fact that this Pennsylvanian, so little ap- 
preciated in his lifetime, was shown in INTER- 
NATIONALS from 1923 to 1934, up to the point, 
in fact, where he became fully abstract. Henry 
Clifford, curator of painting at the Phila- 
delphia Museum, thinks that Carles was best 
as an abstract painter; that the late years 
were his rich ones. Be this as it may, we are 
fortunate in possessing so excellent an ex- 
ample of an earlier period of his life. ‘‘He 
is undoubtedly one of the greatest colorists 
of the American School,”’ says Clifford, ‘‘and 
his knowledge and perception made him an 


excellent teacher.”’ In the work of Arthur 
Carles, American art finds one of its transi- 
tional painters, an arc-en-ciel between the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


THE FOREIGN STUDENT 
[Continued from page 343} 
spective governments. In a sense, these young 
men and women are the unofficial ambassadors 
of fifty-seven nations—almost as many as 
comprise the United Nations itself! 

Thus is the role that Jefferson desired for 
his country more than fulfilled. We have no 
University of the United States but, instead, 
a University of the World. It is located not 
only in Virginia, but in 1,139 other states and 
cities and towns of America—in Montana and 
Missouri, in Arkansas and Albama, in Palo 
Alto and Pittsburgh. On the potential faculty 
of our local branch are nearly a million 
citizens—and you are one of them. Why not 
start your first ‘‘class’’ during the coming 
Christmas holidays? You may accomplish 
this by telephoning Anne Retterer, secretary 
of the F.P.A. committee on foreign students, 
at MAyflower 1-3500, Ext. 382. 


ART AND NATURE SHOP . Carnegie Institute 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


MASAI WARRIOR'S SPEAR AND SHIELD FROM AFRICA 
BRACELETS IN SILVER FROM NORTH CAROLINA 
PANDANUS MATS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 

EARRINGS IN COLORED ENAMEL FROM PITTSBURGH 
CERAMIC ASH TRAYS FROM SWITZERLAND 


The gift you've searched for may be right here in the 
ART AND NATURE SHOP 
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Courtesy Carnegie Museum 


f Renaissance came to the Italian table in the form of lustrous tin- 
enameled pottery called majolica. These brilliantly colored plates and bowls 
were a welcome relief from the nondescript earthenware that had filled the 
span from Roman times. 


The technique of dipping porous clay into a liquid tin-based enamel, 
baking it till the surface was shiny white, then applying colored decorations 
actually originated with the Persians. They passed it along to the Spanish 
Moors, who in turn loaded vessels with the glazed terra cotta and shipped it 
to Italy. It is from the isle of Majorca or Maiolica, port-of-call in the Medi- 
terranean that the pottery took its name. 


Superb coloring distinguished 15th and early 16th century majolica. The 
master pigments of the Italian painters were combined with rich metallic 
lustres—opalescent, ruby red, gold and copper. Unfortunately, as production 
increased, decorations became grotesque, coloring less pure; yet there were 
enough beautifully executed pieces like the one above to earn majolica a 
coveted place among the decorative arts. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Finance. 


°JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


°ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


J. FREDERIC BYERS, JR. 
Assistant to the President, A. M. Byers Co. Fine Arts, 
Museum. 


®°SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds. 


*CHARLES F. DINAN 


City Council. Pension. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Museum, Tech. 


*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 


President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 


President, H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, Pension. 


*JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Consulting Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER 
Finance, Pension, Tech, Advisory. 


*WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library. 


°THOMAS L. ORR 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


°GWILYM A. PRICE 
President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation. 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


°WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


°BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 


President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts. 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
President, Schaefer Equipment Company. Museum, 
Fine Arts. 


®EMANUEL F. SCHIFANO 
City Council. Museum. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Chairman of the Board, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


®°WILLIAM T. TODD, JR. 
President, Board of Public Education. Library. 


°JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech, 
Fine Arts. 


°FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech, Advisory. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


°A, L. WOLK 
City Council. Auditing, Fine Arts, Library, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
Museum, Pension. 
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